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claims of all the continents and carries the imperial heritage to Rome.
The providential career of the sacred city, adorned with miracles and
wondrous deeds, is then traced through republican days to the fuller
manifestation of the Empire, and Dante (though he never could forgive
Brutus and Cassius) is as ready to applaud the Cato who gave his life
for liberty as the Caesar who ordained the sacrifice and appointed the
victim. For later chapters of the story, when Constantine sifece Greco
and the Roman eagle flew to the eastern mountains, there to linger
awhile before returning to its proper home, we have to go to the vivid
narrative of Paradiso VI. In the Monarchic, the supreme historical
moment is reached in the reign of Augustus, when universal peace is
established and the Saviour is born.

The evidence of history Dante supplements by various legal arguments,
including the maxim, "quod per duellum acquiritur de iure acquiritur,"
and culminating in the strange contention that the sin of Adam could
not have been expiated in the person of Christ unless Pilate had repre-
sented the legitimate jurisdiction of Rome over the entire human race.
We have seen already how the study of Civil Law had revived the pre-
tensions of the populus Romanus, without furnishing any definition of
that term which could hold good in the medieval world. The whole of
Dante's plea for the monarchical rights of Rome is steeped in the same
confusion. What the poptdus Romanus might happen to be, and where
it could be found in the thirteenth century, he never offers to explain.
Nor does he attempt to reconcile his real enthusiasm for Italy as a nation
with his pressing invitation to a foreigner to take possession of the
imperial throne. Precedents for a Roman Emperor who was not a Roman
could indeed have been found in abundance, but Dante is not influenced by
these. He moves always in the strange world of his imagination, stored
with antique and poetical figures, where visions of the past and of thefuture
combine to obscure his insight into present affairs.

When finally Dante addresses himself to the great controversy of the
day, he dismisses with contempt the class of opponents whose motive is
merely cupiditas, and passes on to the Decretaligtae* The authority of
the canons, he says, is venerable, but their professional exponents are
"Theologiae ac Philosophiae cuiuslibet inscii et expertes." Their motto
is traditiones EccJesiaeJideiJimdamentum, but the relative importance of
the Scriptures, the Church, the Councils, and the Decretals, they do not
understand. There remains, then, only the class of men who are moved
by an honest zeal for the Power of the Keys. These Dante treats with
consideration, giving, on the whole, a fair account of thair arguments,
and never lapsing into disrespect for the spiritual supremacy of the Pope.
It is remarkable, too, that he reserves for the Pope the title of Vtccerhts
DA or Vicarws Christi9 and does not imitate the earlier writers who had
described in those terms the office of the Emperor. His object is only
to prove that Pope and Emperor have each their peculiar ratio; that
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